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Yankee Artist 


John Marin is an American original, a 
curious little man, wiry and frail. His face 
is incredibly wrinkled and puckers into 
all sorts of criss-cross lines. His candid 
eyes peer out brightly and mischievously 
under an outlandish curling bang. His 
hair is scarcely streaked with gray. When 
he comes to town he dresses with a quaint 
old-fashioned elegance. A few freckles. A 
dark blue tie knotted in a remembered 
way. A pearl. And a tense grace born of 
habitual alertness: the axis under control. 
He is ambidextrous and makes abrupt, 
nervous gestures with both hands. He 
seems to lean rather than stoop, his shoul- 
ders bent by relentless peering ahead. A 
strange, honest-to-God sort of man. 

He is older than he looks, for it is more 
than sixty years now since his aunts used 
to bring him to town Saturdays to ride in 
Gimbel’s new elevator. Those were the 
days when Brooklyn Bridge was building 
and the Lower Island was fringed with 
Yankee schooners—nasal talk, and lumber 
and brownstone unloading. But all his 
life, Marin has preserved his Saturday 
Afternoon habit and comes today for a 
chat with Stieglitz, a visit with the Boys, 
billiards less often than before. He takes 
the Weehawken Ferry and then the cross- 
town car, an object of suspicion to his fel- 
low passengers, as he winks and grins back 
at them, or sits insulated within his per- 
sonal vision of skyscrapers white and slen- 
der and red crosshatched scaffoldings. This 
is his happy hunting ground. He is at 
home here. 

He was born just across the river during 
a storm, and grew up there after his 
mother’s death. A little boy alone in a 
grown-up house, not playing much with 
other children. It was a Yankee household, 
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proud, spick-and-span, with a few heir- 
looms handed down—a blue Canton plat- 
ter and a dark polished table with slim, 
perfect legs. He absorbed Bryant and the 
Leatherstocking tales, and roamed the 
Palisades with his shotgun, then towards 
the Saddle River where the woods were 
thickest. There were woods everywhere in 
those days and he learned his home ground 
foot by foot and stored it away inside him- 
self. On a rainy day he stayed indoors 
to copy an Audubon, or a donkey’s head 
out of Harper’s Young People. His aunts 
pinned his drawings on the wall or put 
them tenderly away, pinning all their 
hopes on him. Someday he would be fa- 
mous and an artist. 

But there were long years between. Art 
meant Paris in those days, and Paris 
money. Young John Marin went to work 
in an architect’s office, where he might 
have stayed, he says, had anyone taken 
an interest in him. No one did. Then final- 
ly he managed to escape, we must guess at 
what a cost of dimes saved up and treats 
denied himself. Philadelphia and then 
Paris. He cherishes souvenirs of that first 
crossing, his first time really out at sea, 
little sketches, the ink faded, the paper 
turning yellow. 

Paris was wonderful in those days! And 
wonderful to him. Beaujolais and ouil- 
letes and billiards in the back room of the 
Dome (it had only two). And best of all 
there were copains, fellows like himself to 
talk to. Artists and would-be artists. 

But Marin was no Bohemian; he was a 
Yankee and sharp and saw through a lot 
of things. He liked the life. He celebrated. 
But he was older than most of the Boys 
and held a lot to himself. He worked too, 
worked darned hard, and soon had a mar- 
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ket for his things. Good sound etchings of 
cathedrals and canals and bridges and old 
leaning houses. 

A book on etchers says, “When John 
Marin turned to etching he produced 
delicate views of Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Venice.” Correct. He found a dealer too 
and numbered his prints. Art was on its 
feet. 

Then he had to spoil everything. One 
memorable afternoon he tried to etch a 
crumbling tower. But the sky was full of 
rooks flying, dark wings forming crooked 
patterns, and Marin tried to catch the ges- 
ture of their flight. And soon, while etch- 
ing another facade he found his hand (or 
was it the eye?) straying whimsically, hig- 
gledy-piggledy, with a will of its own. 
Marin dashed home and was delighted 
with his proof, but his dealer pulled a sour 
face and reminded him that art was a 
serious affair. 

Thus, after that, he took to water-color, 
practically in self-defense, because he had 
no market for these and no one to care 
what sort of a mess he made. 

Carles was one of the Boys then and 
through him Marin knew Steichen and 
through him met Stieglitz, the man with 
the camera, another original with whiskers 
growing in his ears. Stieglitz bought a 
water-color and they all went out for a 
drink. Stieglitz was from Hoboken, so they 
talked not only about Art but about Jersey 
and America. They complemented each 
other—the lean, dour Yankee with his ap- 
ple cider humor and his tricks, and the 
American Jew, half poet, half surgeon. 
Stieglitz was sophisticated and smart but 
he had a solid common side that Marin 
could tie to. Loved sport of all sorts. Horse 
racing. Played a professional game of bil- 
liards, while Marin loved to bang the balls 
around. They became fast friends, affec- 


tion rooting in respect. On the surface they 
will seem always to disagree. 

Things were happening at home and 
Marin returned to America. What a home- 
coming! His eyes bulged out with excite- 
ment at the harbor—tugboats and plumes 
of steam—the banging elevated—the ride 
uptown—and soon he had a brush in either 
hand, working feverishly. Those were the 
days of the Armory show, the days of 
Right and Wrong in art, of taking sides. A 
whole generation of excited fellows gath- 
ered around 291. There were days of solid 
talk, swearing green into red and back 
again. Marin did his abstractions with the 
rest but he could not afford to spend much 
time in hullabaloo. The movement mainly 
gave him courage to do as he pleased. That 
is about the extent of Marin as a “Modern” 
artist. He stuck to Nature. 

A Nature which many will not recog- 
nize, to be sure. Not naturalism, not a mere 
taxidermy. Marin will treat her with a 
high hand, but she will be his mistress 
all the same. He made the trees and sky- 
scrapers lean merrily in Madison Square. 
He took Brooklyn Bridge apart and put it 
together again on his paper, and when he 
had some nuts and bolts left over, he scat- 
tered them around. And now Marin began 
to do those amazing factual reconstruc- 
tions of nature. His color sang in clear 
dazzling washes or sputtered in tender 
staccato. Only his later water-colors can 
make these look less brilliant. 

Marin settled down and married the Girl 
he knew before he ever went abroad. It 
was now or never with Marin; he must be 
a man and lead a real man’s life. The way 
was not easy, through the war, the lean 
years. A few things sold. Stieglitz tended 
to that. Marin painted and hung on by the 
teeth. They never had a business arrange- 
ment and never got things mixed up. 
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Finally he got to the Berkshires. How 
good it was to sit in a field! The tree leans 
thus but the hill turns so. See how their 
directions weigh against one another? 
Make a mark like a tree growing — like 
thirty trees! Marin looked straight into 
the sun and painted something. Called it 
the sun. Squinted and wrinkles began to 
checker his face. He had almost given up 
oil, finding himself at home with water- 
color, finding himself in a hurry too. He 
borrowed money to buy a thousand sheets 
of old paper, almost enough to last his life- 
time out. 

And then Maine, which surely was built 
for him. The rocky coast broken with 
straggling islands. The clean light. The 
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scrubby pines. Marin’s method developed 
without break or hesitation and now his 
peculiar zig-zag technique is full grown. 
Sometimes it is almost lost in gentle gray 
washes—again it sticks out like a granite 
rock. Marin frames pictures within pic- 
tures. His line has change of pace, that 
rare sense of plastic tension that is like the 
catch and release, check and flow of mu- 
sic. He uses shock as deliberate method. 
Jerks pictures together, the irregularities 
stimulating and exciting the eye. And 
Marin has increased his range. Perhaps a 
stretch of sandy beach, sand and gray sea 
and a sky reflecting them quietly, noth- 
ing more—or a boat pinched between the 
planes of sea and sky—or one of those hec- 
tic, three-ringed, panoramic rearrange- 
ments of Nature. Boats, rocks, islands, 
lighthouses, pine trees. 

This intricate, bewildering, short-hand 
method is Marin’s tic. His instinctive per- 
sonal gesture. He learns to say TREE in 
three strokes, a soft dab with one hand, 
two lightning strokes with the other. First 
he sees, sharply and fully, sometimes com- 
prehending slowly, then states with amaz- 
ing speed. It is impossible to reconstruct 
a Marin, to reconstruct strokes in their 
order. 

He has a passion for American places. 
American people too. He bought Marin 
Island, an island all his own, though the 
mosquitoes would never let him live on it. 
His own house was the next step. A real, 
two-storeyed house by the Hudson, with 
trees in the yard and a furnace to stoke. 
Carpets on the floor and neighbors with 
kids. The key under the doormat. Marin 
was forty-five. 

Cliffside is perfect. Only half an hour 
from the Hackensack and the Saddle 
River. Near enough to watch the City. 
Marin sees the towers building higher 
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every year, and daylight fading upward in 
the deep canyons. Near enough to town. 
Saturday afternoons he goes over to look 
around, stand on Brooklyn Bridge, talk to 
Stieglitz, have a cigarette with the Boys. 
And going home there is Times Square lit 
up like a merry-go-round. 

Each Summer is a flurry of painting. 
On the Mount Desert Boat he does thirty 
sketches in a day. He knows his country 
by heart, when the shadow will strike this 
rock, how the currents swirl among the 
rocky islets. He lies in wait for a schooner, 
knowing just where she must tack, paints 
ready, pencils sharpened. There she comes! 
It is like shooting ducks from a blind. The 
feathers fly! Then the boat is gone and 
Marin lights a cigarette, squints at his pic- 
ture. “Cracker-jack!” Sometimes he gets 
two in a day. In between times he fishes. 
Paints its portrait when he lands a good 
one. Or swaps yarns with the natives. They 
open up to him slowly, sizing him up. This 
is the way to live! 

In the Winter he thumbs over his work 
and gets an exhibition ready. Frames his 
pictures and maybe prints an etching or 
two in the basement or paints an oil. Oc- 
casionally he goes over to a concert or 
an exhibition. Relatives come to dinner. 
Marin lays new plans. Compares and 
works with his head, back and forth across 
his experience, tying up the loose ends. 
He reminisces about fishing and New Mex- 
ico, his boyhood, Maine. The fashion in 
painting has gone by him; he is out of the 
current. And when the American scene is 
discovered they try to tar him, of all peo- 
ple, with the French brush. Why? God 
knows! Marin does not bother. Stokes his 
furnace and goes to the movies once in a 
while and eats Thanksgiving dinner in 
Brooklyn with his wife’s relatives. Or takes 
a Western friend to see the bridge across 





the Hudson and the pale bands of pink 
and yellow and green that lie on the Jersey 
horizon. Yankee love and pride in his eyes. 
Yankee Brag. 

Fishing and Painting and America, these 
are the things Marin loves to talk about. 
He breaks his conversation with gestures 
and epithets just as he breaks his line. 
Caustic and calm, bitter and gentle. Marin 
speaks modestly of his own work, not dep- 
recatingly, not lightly. He knows better 
than that. Nowadays more and more he 
seems to feel his painting in relation to the 
past, to what has been done before. 

New Mexico was his Wild West holiday. 
In a true American way. He found friends 
there and learned to cast a fly in the clear, 
fast water. Did some of his most dramatic 
things looking at that great semi-circle of 
mountains at Taos. Watched the storms 
move across the desert. But he went to New 
Mexico a mature man. His heart was away 
in Maine, Manhattan, the Hackensack. He 
had unfinished business in those places. 
New Mexico was a parenthesis, something 
to remember. 

Marin plays the piano, mostly on Win- 
ter evenings, not gracefully, not nimbly, 
but much as he draws, feeling the inter- 
vals, how things fit together. Usually after 
supper, when the furnace is banked for 
the night, a little while. Bach and Mozart. 

Marin since sixty is more easily winded. 
He no longer runs up hill. And now he has 
a house in Maine, too, where he can sit on 
his front porch and look at the sea. He 
probably feels it more becoming to a man 
of his years than rowing around in a dory. 
And still he toys with dreams of another 
house. He has some land, in Florida. Stieg- 
litz shudders. 

A few years ago he returned for his boy’s 
school and found the woods burning with 
color. He turned to oil painting again in 
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an Autumn mood. Repetition in a different 
key. The subjects are the same—Manhat- 
tan and the East River, Bear Mountain, 
the Hackensack and Saddle River, the 
Island surrounded by water. Some of these 
things are the result of months of careful 
assembling. Sober and mature. Stated in 
oil because they are conceived in the me- 
dium of oil paint, in the substance itself. 
The material and the statement cannot be 
separated in Marin. An etching is an etch- 
ing. A water-color is a water-color. And 
there is oil painting. Marin repeats his 
theme in many ways, from new angles. 

He paints upstairs in his own house. Un- 
til lately it was not even a regular studio. 
The place is a litter of cigarette butts, 
tacks, frames, paintings, brushes. On the 
door are tacked admonitions for himself. 
On the wall is a New Mexican Santo with 
a grayhackle fly snagged into it. There are 
water-colors everywhere, under the bed, in 
bundles, in boxes. Marin likes to have 
them around where he can look at them, 
fish them out once in a while. He knows 
perfectly well which are best, has his favo- 
rites too, pictures that remind him of 
wonderful, busy days or difficult corners 
turned. Now and then there is a wonder- 
ful remark written on the back of one. His 
letters as well as his speech are full of 
tasty Yankee expressions such as “Cracker- 
jack”, “High Cockalorum”, “Hum-Ding- 
er”. He is that sort of a man, naturally and 
without pose. He is no rustic rube, but an 
intelligent man. That he has cultivated 
and realized his own character is perfectly 
true. But he has not done it for effect. John 
Marin is no playboy. 

He is the sort of a fellow who can look 
at you and say perfectly seriously, “A Nor’- 
wester makes the sea look silly.” 


LOREN MOZLEY 


Catalog Corrections 


The Museum regrets that through an 
unfortunate oversight the name of Mrs. 
Charles J. Liebman was omitted from the 
list of lenders to the Marin exhibition. 

In the footnote to Page 28 of the Cata- 
log it was erroneously stated that the 
Woolworth water-colors in the collection 
of Mrs. Eugene Meyer were first exhibited 
in the Armory show. They were first ex- 
hibited at “291”, Alfred Stieglitz’s Photo- 
Secession gallery. 

There are eighteen untitled and undated 
small water-colors and early drawings in 
the present exhibition not listed in the 
Catalog. Their numbers are 182—199. 


Exhibition Schedule 


October 21—November 22 
John Marin: 
Retrospective Exhibition 


Members’ preview Tuesday, Oct. 20 
Open to public Wednesday, Oct. 21 


December 2—January 17 
Fantastic Art, Dada, and 
Surrealism 
Members’ preview Tuesday, Dec. 1 
Open to public Wednesday, Dec. 2 
January 27—February 21 
Modern English Architecture 
Edward McKnight Kauffer: Posters 
Members’ preview Tuesday, Jan. 26 
Open to public Wednesday, Jan. 27 


March 3—April 18 


International Exhibition of 
Photography 

Members’ preview Tuesday, Mar. 2 
Open to public Wednesday, Mar. 3 


April 28—May 30 


Primitive Murals From the 
Frobenius Collection 

Members’ preview Tuesday, Apr. 27 
Open to public Wednesday, Apr. 28 








